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INTRODUCTION 


Czechoslovakia, a central European country with an area of ap- 
W pron lately 49,354 square miles, is bordered by the Soviet 
\ nion on the east, Germany on the west and northwest, Poland on the 

north, Austria on the south and southwest, and Hungary on the south 
and southeast. . 

In 1918, following World War I and the collapse of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire, Czechoslovakia emeiged as an independent state. 
For several years it maintained a liberal, democratic constitution. A 
crisis developed in 1938, however, when as a result of the Munich Pact, 
the first partition of Czechoslovakia took place and the mineral -rich 
budetenland, bordering on Germany, was taken over by that coun- 
try- T Czechoslovak state was completely dissolved after the Ger- 
man mvasion in March 1988, when Hitler established the Protectorate 
of Bohemia and Moravia, and Slovakia was set up an “independent” 
state under Hitler’s “protection.” 

During the Second World War, the Allies, in 1941, recognized the 
Czechoslovak Governmerit-in-Exile, which remained in England 
until 1945. In that year Czechoslovakia was reestablished as an in- 
dependent state. 

In February 1948, the Communist Party staged a bloodless revolu- 
tion and took complete control of the government. The Constitution 
adopted changed Czechoslovakia into a “people’s democracy,” though 
the official name of the country for a time remained Ceskoslovemhi 
Republika (Czechoslovak Republic). 

The Constitution of June 11 , I960, renamed the state the “Czechoslo- 
vak Socialist Republic” and affirmed the political, economic, cultural, 
and social reorganization which has been taking place in Cze«hoelo- 
vakia since 1948. The preamble states : 

lL C ^“ Plet,nC aociM,Ut conMruct, 0 1 ' we are moving on to an advanced 
»°daUrt society . . all our efforts are directed towards the creation of the 
material and spiritual conditions for the transition of onr society to com- 

m nnlwm 1 


The legislature is a unicameral National Assembly, the Presidium 
of which carries on its work between assembly sessions. The President 
ana Counc il of Ministers serve as the government executive organ. 

1 Tht BUtummm’, Tmrb—k p. SSS. 
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The Communist Party’s Central Committee is continuously engaged 
in formulation of State policy, through joint decrees with the Council 
of Ministers, through separate policy statements, and through the 
Communist Party positions of high-ranking government leaders. The 
Presidium of the Central Committee is the top policy-making body of 
t the Party, and the Secretariat is the highest executive organ. 




SCHOOL SYSTEM: 1918-1948 

(VL.TJ"' T" Of the new Republic in 1918 

V “to provide, uniform system of education. The Ministry of 

Eduction and Netion.l Culture was ctablished asthe principal au 
thority all but (wo fields of Auction, namely, primary^ £ld 
ary agricultural education, under the jurisdiction of the Ministry of 

ed " M,ion ' umler,h * *2* 

^wchool and •(•mMifaiy education 

Preschool education had been established by laws in Bohemia and 
Moravia since 1872, and in .Slovakia since 1891, These laws provided 
for nursery schools; creches, which accepted infants up to 3 years of 

Titm* "TIL 4 u**, 00 ' 8 Wh ' ch ’ by tbe Ministerial Decree of May 
f’ ™ U ’ r ®f ,aced th « kindergarten for children between the ages 6f 

t \ .^ <>ncentrat,on of th * Preschools was on speech exercises, 
number skills, gymnastics, games, and dancing. 

In 1922, the Elementary School Law was passed, making school 
attendance compulsbry for 8 years beginning at the age of 6. Clemen- 
ary schools were usually organized in 8 grades. Houre per week for 

fourthTndS Z P T &tel l : -£ retyear ’ **ond, 22; third, 24; 

lum ’ W- ami “fS and 8eVeDth Tk® curricu- 

um, fixed by the Ministerial Decree of July 10, 1933, included: reli- 
gion, the language of instruction, civics and moral education, knowi- 
ng geography, history, natural history, physics, 

rithmetic and geometry, drawing, penmanship, singing, ph/sical 

education, and manual work. J y 

Junior secondary oducotion 

Civic^ or advanced elementary, schools (sometimes referred to as 
junior high schools) accepted students who had completed 5 years of 
* l6mcnUt y **«>«"* P«>pared them for entren^rthe fo ”ow 

W “ ,mr - **• written 
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ing types of secondary schools: general, commercial, vocational, 
agricultural and forestry, and teacher training. The 4-year curricu- 
lum included religion, language and literature, a second language, 
civics and moral education, geography and history, natural history and 
physics, arithmetic and bookkeeping, geometry and drawing, freehand 
drawing, penmanship, manual work, singing, physical education, and 
an elective subject. The number of hours per week for all subjects was 
approximately 30 for the first and second years and 32 for the third 
and fourth years. 



* Secondary education 

General secondary education was provided by 5 types of schools: 

(1) Gymnasium: Emphasis was on the Greek and Latin languages. 

(2) Real gymnasium: Latin was, a requirement, but French or 
English could be substituted for Greek. In grades 7 and 8, either 
a course in descriptive geometry or an additional foreign language 
was taught. 

(3) Reformed real gymnasium: Students began studying the 

French or English language in grade 2’ and Latin in grade 5. 
Otherwise, the curriculum was the same as that of the real 
gymnasium. ? 

(4) . Real school: Stressed mathematics, natural sciences, and 
foreign languages. . No classical languages were taught. 

(5) Upper real gymnasium: In grade 5, the students were offered 
one of three options: the classical (gymnasium) course; semi- 
classical (real gymnasium) course; or the scientific (real school) 
course. 

The entrance requirement for each of these schools was completion 
of 5 years of elementary schooling, and the studies in each lasted 8 
years, with the exception ,of the real school, which required 7 years. 
Grades I through/ IV, deferred to as the lower course, offered a 4-year 
program which Was practically the same for all students. Grades V 
through VIII, or the upper course, varied in the amount of time and 
stress given to classical and other foreign languages (German, French, 
or English) , mathematics, and natural sciences. 

Required subjects in all of these schools, with variations as noted 
above, were : religion ; German, Czech or Slovak* Latin, Greek, French, 
or English language; history, geography, mathematics, natural his- 
tory ; chemistry, physics, geometry ; introduction to philosophy, draw- 
ing, singing, and physical training. The average number of class 
hours per week was about 30. Upon completion of the curriculum^ 
the student was required to pass kVritten and oral maturity examina- 
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tion. H then received the certificate of maturity, a prerequisite for 
entrance to all schools of university rank. 

Vocational-technical secondary schools accepted students who had 
completed the civic school or the 4 junior years of a secondary school 
of general education and trained them for positions in industrial enter- 
prises. The 4-year technical curriculum was divided into these op- 
tions: mechanical engineering, civil engineering, electrotechnics, and 
chemistry. Upon completing required studies and passing the ma- 
turity examination, the student received a certificate entitling him to 
continue studies at higher technical institutions. 

Agricultural and forestry schools had the same requirements for 
admission as the vocational-technical schools. Completion- of the 
4-year curriculum, of which 56 hours were devoted to general educa- 
tion subjects, 68 to scientific, and 110 to agricultural subjects, qualified 
for entrance to agricultural institutions of university rank. 

Uommercial schools, or academies, offered a 4-year curriculum or- 
gamzed much on the same basis as that of the 4 senior yeare in the 
schools of general education, and required for admission completion 
of the 4 junior years of secondary school or the equivalent. Required 
subjects were the language of instruction and German language, an- 
other foreign language (French or English) ; commerce (including 
commercial correspondence), bookkeeping, office work, commercial 
arithmetic, mathematics; jurisprudence, national economy, merchan- 
dising, histoiy economic geography; stenography and penmanship. 
Total number of class hours was 30 per week for all four grades. Elec- 
tives included laboratory work in technology of merchandising, 

ZTZ ” ^ n0grapl ; y ’ typin * forei «* conversation, or 

gymnast, os. On completing the 4 years of study, students took the. 

matunty examination (both written and oral ) , and, upon receiving the 
ranlf CRte ° f m8tUn,y ’ COU,d enter commercial schools of university 


Teacher training 

Institutions for the training of preschool teachers had 
the same requirements for admission as teacher-training institutions 
for elementary and civic school teachers. They offered a 2-year cur- 
riculum of 80 class hours per week for the first year and 39 for the 
second. Instruction concentrated on pedagogics, teaching methods, 
rawing, creative art, n work, music, and physical education. 

rhe same process of certification was required as for the elementary 
school teachers. 

878828 0—88 2 


’ tr'v . 
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Elementary and civic school teachers. — Teacher-training institu-^**** 
tions accepted applicants who had completed 5 years in an elementary 
school and either 4 years in a civic school or4 junior years in a second- 
ary school of general education. The 4-year curriculum, which 
paralleled the senior 4 years of the secondary school of general educa- 
tion, concentrated on pedagogy, and class hours per week totalled 
about 32. Required subjects were: 


Religion 

Pedagogics and teaching practice 
Language of instruction 
Second language of the State 
Geography- » 

History and dries 
Mathematics and geometrical 
drawing 
Natural history 


Physics and chemistry 
Farming (for boys) 

Penmanship 

Drawing 

81 nging and theory 
Violin playing (for boys) 

Needle work (for girls) 

Physical education 

Educational manual work (for boys) 


Pedagogical academies accepted graduates of a full 8-year sec- 
ondary school. Their 1-year curriculum, averaging 32 class hours 
per week included : 


Philosophy and sociology (as 
applied to education) 

General and pedagogical psychology - 
History of elementary education 
Organisation of national education 
General pedagogics and didactics 
School hygiene 

Methods of elementary instruction 
Education of defective children 
Introduction to experimental 
pedagogics 
Pedagogical seminar 
Teaching practice 


Music education 
Grammar of the language of 
instruction, and teaching methods 
Methods of teaching the following: 
Knowledge about the country 
Social and natural sciences 
Arithmetic and geometry 
Drawing and manual work 
Needle work 
Physical training 
National economics 
Farming 


After completing his studies at eitjier the teacher-training institu- 
tion or the pedagogical academy, the student had to pass an examina- 
tion for the cerificate of maturity for the elementary schools, which 
qualified him for temporary appointment as a teacher-probationer. 
He could then apply for the elementary school teacher’s qualifying 
examination, ^hich would entitle him to a permanent teacher’s cer- 
tificate for elementary schools. 

Elementary school teachers, after successful teaching experience, 
were eligible for the civic school teacher’s qualifying examination. 
The certificate received would permit teaching in the civic schools, 
with the title of special teacher. 

Secondary school teachers . — Teachers for secondary schools were 
required to complete a 4-year curriculum in an institution of univer- 
sity rank, including lectures and seminar work in psychology, peda- 
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gogics, history of education, philosophy, and methods of teaching, and 
to pass two qualifying examinations. After passing the first exam- 
ination, a student received a probationary teaching appointment for 2 
years and could then take the second, or final, professor’s examination 
to qual^y for a permanent teaching position. 

Higher •duration 

Classical universities. Admission requirements to universities were 
a certificate of maturity from an 8-year secondary school of general 
education, or its equivalent. The length of studies in all faculties, 
except m the medical faculty, was 4 years. Upon satisfactoiy com- 
pletion of the 4-year curriculum, thiTstudent received his absolutorium 
diploma. 

Requirements for the doctorate degrees of Catholic theology, law, 
philosophy, and natural science were the absolutory, presentation 

of a thesis, and the passing of two or three examinations, known as 
ngorosa. 

Studies in the medical faculty lasted 5 years. Their satisfactory 
completion and the passing of three examinations led to the degree of 
doctor of general medicine and to permission to practice medicine any- 
where in Czechoslovakia. 

Technical institutions . — Admission requirements were a certificate 
of maturity, preferably from a secondary school which emphasized 
the study of science and the 4-year curriculum led to the degree of 
engineer. The degrees of doctor of technical sciences and doctor of 
mining sciences were conferred after presentation & a thesis and pass- 
ings public examination (rigoronm). 

Prior to World War II, the classical and technical universities in 
( zechoslorakia and their faculties were as follows : 


School 

Charles University, Prague 


German University, Prague 


Uasaryk University, Brao 


Faculties 
Catholic theology 
Law and political science 
Medicine 
Philosophy 
Natural science 

Theology 

Medicine 

Law 

Philosophy 
Natural science 

Law 

Medicine 
Natural science 
Philosophy 
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School 

Komensky University, Bratislava 

V 

Free Ukrainian University; Prague 
Czech Institute of Technology, Prague 


Faculties 

Law 

Medicine 
Natural science 
Philosophy 

Law 

Philosophy 

Structural engineering 
Architecture and civil construction 
Mechanlcaland electrotechnical 
engineering 

Chemical-technological engineering 
Agricultural and forestry engineering 
Commerce 


German Technical University, Prague 
Caech Technical University, Brno 

German Technical University, Brno 

University of Mines, Pribram 

Agricultural University, Brno 

University of Veterinary Medicine, 
Brno 


81mllar in organisation to the Caech 
Institute of Technology 

Structural engineering 
Mechanical and electro-technical 
engineering 
Chemical engineering 
Architectural and civil engineering 

Same faculties as the Csech Technical 
University, Brno 

Mining engineering 
Metallurgical engineering 

Agriculture 

Forestry 


, T heological colleges . — The Cy rillus-Methodius Catholic Theological 
College, Olomouc, and the Catholic Theological College, Bratislava, 
had the same requirements for admission and graduation as the classi- 
cal universities. 

The Hu88 Czechoslovak Evangelical Theological College in Prague 
admitted graduates from any 8-year secondary school or its equivalent. 
Completion of the 4-year curriculum and the passing of two examine- 
•». tions led to the degree of bachelor of theology. After completion of 
2 years of research, presentation of a dissertation, and passing two 
rigorosa, the student was eligible for the doctor of theology degree. 

The Czechoslovak State Evangelical Theological College, Bratis- 
lava, required completion of ah 8-semester curriculum and a mark of 
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‘excellent” in the final examination for the degree of Imchelor of 
theology. Candidates with a mark other than “excellent” received a 
vhploma. Candidates for the doctor of theology degree were required 
( o present a dissertation and pass two rigorosa. 

Mustc and art* 9 C h*,U.—’ The • Government Conservatory of Music 
m Prague, the Government Conservatory of Music and Dramatic Arts 
m Brno, the Academy of Music and Dnftnatic Arts in Bratislava, the 
German Academy of Music and Dramatic Arts in Prague, and the 
Academy of Creative Arts in Prague had the same requirements for 
entrance as other higher educational institutions. Upon completion 

of the curriculum, usually 4 years in duration, the student received a 
diploma. 


Other .- The Government School of Archives in Prague offered a 
3-year graduate course for the training of archivists. Completion of 
this course led to a diploma. 


•x 
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SCHOOL SYSTEM: 1948-1960 


T “*** submitted by a delegate of the Czechoslovak Govera- 
■ ment to the Twelfth International Conference on Public Educa- 
tion in Geneva in 1949 stated the following- 


A new epoch of Csecboslovak history began in February 1048. The victory 
of the people opened up a direct path to socialism. Since that date the 
economic and political foundations of a people's democracy have been en- 
larged and reinforced. ... the last remnants of capitalist ideology have been 
removed ; the masses are learning to conceive of the world in terms of the 
Ideas of Marx and Lenin. In such a process of socialist education, the 
school is playing an important part It, too, baa been completely trans- 
formed ... AH Instruction and education, both in and out of school, have 

but one purpose: to train the rising generation for existence in a socialist 
society/ 


The School Law of April 21, 1948, brought all Czechoslovak schools 
under state control. The school system, under this act, consisted of 
the national schools (grades 1 through 5), middle schools (grades 6 
through 9), th 4-year gymnasia, and secondary vocational schools. 
New cumculums were drawn up for the elementary and secondary 

srhnnla • J 


; h ' * 77 Principles of these courses is given in the introduction to 

. * cntture. training, and education democratic. lCmph««i^ j g 

given to the Idea of the “political" school: the school should train young 

P#rt ,n bulld,n * ot • P^P>« , « democracy. 
cmIZ? and “^rie** materialism is the scientific basis of education 


pie need to pursue manual labor was emphasized in the new school 
system. Ltdove noviny (People’s News) carried the following item 
on March 17, 1950: 


w “ onc * * Punishment and a threat to the children of the 

CUJ * • * * “ ODe who w,n study wUl have to go to work 
n the fac! lea. ..." Our schools are beginning to educate the children in 
® r W *F' * * I'tribooks contain this type of teaching : “What will I be? 

From the time I was a little girl, I kept telling my mother that I would be a 

* sr. . . . I would like to know how to do It well, as the famous M Ichurin 
does U in the Soviet Union. . . .»• . 


VratlaUr Britk sad Mleslas Spelter, editors, Cs«dko«leraMs, p. 1*2. 
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On August 16, 1961, Mlada fronta (Young Front), the daily pub- 
lication of the Youth League, described the contents of a reader used in 
the first grade of the elementary schools : 

. .' . On the first page of the reader, there la a picture of people returning 
from work. The father In this book la a worker. It la the workfers of the 
glorious Soviet Union to whom we owe our freedom. Therefore, aa the 
textbook shows, we raise the flag of the Soviet Union beside our own flag 
because the Soviet flag la the flag of our liberator, best friend, and 

. protector. . , .* , 

According to a directive issued by the Ministry of Education on 
August 20, 1961, an objective in teaching third grade civics “is to 
acquaint the student with the Soviet Union’s constitution, its social 
and state organization, and its advantages as compared with the ex- 
ploiting organization of the capitalist states.” T Coupled with the 
study of Soviet institutions is the study of the Russian language, 
obligatory from the fourth grade.' 

The organization of the school system under the 1948 School Law, 
however, did not fully meet the needs of the national economy, and the 
Czechoslovak National Assembly passed another law on education— 
the School Law of April 24, 1963 — article 1 of which expressed the 
following philosophy : 

Our schools must educate new socialist dtiaen-workera, farmers, and in- 
teUlgenaia, well developed and perfectly prepared for the socialist society, 
which we are building. This goal can be attained only by schools which 
are closely linked with the great v taska of eocUhst building, with the 
political, economic, technological, and cultnrat'deVelopmente of the country, 
and with national defense* 

Article 3 of this law stipulated that general basic education was to 
be compulsory and free, extending over an 8-year period, beginning 
at the age of 6. The age for completing secondary school was placed 
at IT years rather than the previous 18 or 19 years. 

The purpose of the reform was explained by the Minister of Educa- 
tion in an article in Prace (Work) on April 28,1963: 

The new law speeds up the school training of our youth. . . . We must 
not lose time. Every year and every month which holds back our youth 
from work longer than Is necessary Is a pitiful loss. . . . Today's youth U 
much more advanced than It was before. Two years saved In school 
attendance represent a great capital for the republic." 

The Ministry of Education and Culture is the central organ of 

school administration. It is responsible for the organization and 
^ ___ «■* 

, p. 166. 

r Ibid., p. 164. 

•/M*., p. 164. 

’/M*., p. 161. 
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supervision of all schools, except agricultural and forestry schools, 
which are under the jurisdiction of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

The structure and functioning of the school system, created by 
the School Law of 1953, by levels and types is shown : 

Preschool education 

Creches took care of infants from 3 months to 3 years of age. 
Nursery schools accepted children from 3 to 6 years of age. In 
addition to games, the children learned to draw, model, and sing, and 
to do physical exercises. 

EUm«ntary-Mcondary general education 

General education was provided by three types of schools: the 
national school, also known as the 5-year school; the 8-year school; 
and the 11-year school. 

Na , lal schools were established in communities where 8- or 11-year 
schools were not feasible. Studies corresponded to the first 5 grades of 
the 8-year school, and students who completed the fifth grade of 
the national schools could continue in the sixth grade of an *8- or 
11-year school. 


The 8-year schools prepared students for secondary schools. Re- 
quired subjects were: language of instruction, Russian language, 
history, geography, Constitution of Czechoslovakia and the USSR, 
mathematics, physics, chemistry, biology, physical education, geo- 
metrical drawing, drawing, and music. Hours per week for all were 
approximately as follows: first year, 20; second and third years, 24; 
fourth year, 25; fifth year, 28; sixth year, 31; and seventh and 
eighth years, 33. Those finishing the eighth year were required to 
take an examination in the language of instruction, the Russian 
anguage, mathematics, and an optional subject (biology, physics, 
chemist 17, or geography), and upon passing, received a certificate. 

l he 11 7 ear schools provided a basic general education in the first 
eight grades and a more advanced general education in the last three. 

pon graduating from these schools, students received the secondary 
school-leaving diploma, a prerequisite to higher studies. 

Polytechnical education was initiated to contribute to the Czecho- 
■ ,ov ak economy and society : 


. e P u i rpo ® e ^ of Polytechnics! education is to acquaint pupils with the basic 
principle* of production in connection with the teaching of general sub- 
, .... Besides preparing students for advanced studies, the Csecho- 

•lovak general schools must also train their students for everyday life 
«7SS35 ~ 
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Their graduates must acquire not only traditional general education, bat 
must also be given a basic knowledge of the principles of modern produc- 
tion and be taught elementary labor methods. . . . Polytechnics! education 
for all Cfaechoelovak youth is an economic, political JUU- cultural necessity 
of the preset^ Csecboelovak society 

.... This new orientation of education la brought about chiefly by tbe in- 
clusion, In a form appropriate to tbe age of tbe pupils, of scientific-technical 
Ideas relative to tbe chief branches of production in subjects such as natural 
science, mathematics, geography and drawing, by the importance accorded 
as handwork, ^exercises on the land' and In tbe 


to subjects 
workshop. . 


such 

It 


O 

ERIC 


Technical-vocational education (secondary level) 

Technical-vocational schools were selective in their enrollment. 
Graduates of an 8-year school were admitted on a quota system, de- 
pending on the needs of the state in various branches of the economy. 
These schools could be divided into five basic types : 

(1) Agricultural schools, with 4-year courses in the following so- 
cializations: cultivation, breeding, mechanization, mechaniza- 
tion-melioration, gardening, fruit and vine growing, fishinp. 
and veterinary. Graduates were employed as technicians in 
agricultural cooperatives, tractor stations, veterinary service, 
and research institutes. These schools also offered 2-year 
courses for Ihe training of bookkeepers, junior administrative 

f personnel, and foremen. 

(2) Forestry schools, offering a 4-year program for specialist tech- 
nicians, and a 2-year course for foremen as gamekeepers already 
employed in forestry, providing they had completed 8 years of 
schooling. 

(3) Economic technical schools, offering a 4-year preparatory 
course for various branches of administration in the national 
economy, and a 2-year course for the training of stenographers. 

. typists, clerks, and accountants. 

(4) Schools for training of health personnel, providing a 4-year 
course for the training of midwives, dietitians, medical, dental, 
and pharmaceutical laboratory workers ; and for opticians, sani- 
tary workers, and biotechnicians. 

(5) Music schools, offering either a 4- or 5-year program, after 
which exceptionally talented students could continue at the 
Academy of Theatrical and Musical Arts. 

11 U.8. Jotht Publications Research Berries, EiueutUm to Cseebsslarsfcto, p. 90-92. 
(Report No. 517). (Translation of selected Csecboslorsk publications from Jane I9M 
through Jane 1557.) 

• UNESCO/ International Bureau of Education, Preparation and /aentof #/ ik# Primary 
JtoJfcoal Curriculum , p. 89. 
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Training' of apprentices 


Many pupils, after finishing the 8-year basic school, entered a 1- to 
3-year apprenticeship, under authority of the Minister of Education, 

- which prepared them for various trades. 

... The Ministry of Education determines the principles of tbe organisation 
f apprentice* according to which uniform points of view are secured In mat- 
ters common to all departments in whose sphere of activity the apprentices 
are educated. Further, the Ministry of Education approves of and issues 
teaching plana and curricula, secures tbe elaboration and publication of teat- 
books and texts and other methodical aids, and cares for the development 
and manufacture of intuitive teaching aids.* v 

In the first and second apprenticeship years, practical instruction 
and teaching were alternated in regular 3-day periods, so that 18 
hours were given to practical instruction and 18 to theoretical training 
and general education. In the third year, about 40 hours per week 
were allotted for specialized training. 

The apprentice was required to take a final theoretical and prac- 
tical examination. If he passed, he could either continue his studies 
»( a technical school or at a secondary school for workers, after which 
he might apply for entrance to a university. 

Apprentices who were graduates of secondary schools received spe- . 
cialized instruction and training only in technical subjects; therefore, 
their period of apprenticeship was shorter than for those who had 
completed only the 8-year schools. 


Teacher training 


Nursery and kindergarten teachers were trained in 3- and 4-year 
schools which admitted graduates of the 8-year school, or of the eighth 
year of the 1 1-year school. 

Elementary school teachers were accepted at 4-year teacher-training 
schools after completing the 8-year school, or the eighth year of the 
II -year school. The 4-ye^r course included the following subjects: 

JET T"* ,Dd Ut * atUre Chemistry and mineralogy 

Ruwlan language and literature Biology and hygiene 

Hiatorv Introduction to the study of 

rrfwr.ni,» Msrxist-Leninlst doctrines 

Education and history of 

edition 

"■"*» Pwcbolow 


“ Inetitato of Technical Schools. 
Ctte hotloMMo, p. 14. 


ToeAnUml BehooU mnd Biucotion of Apprentice* in 
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Instrumental music lemons 
Practical workshop 
Laboratory and field work 
Organisation of pioneers of the 
Czechoslovak Youth Union 


subjects 

Practice teaching 
Physical culture 
Art 
Music 


After completing these studies, candidates served for at least 3 years 
in teaching posts towhich they were assigned. 

Two-year higlier schools or teachers colleges admitted graduates 
of the 11-year school, of a teacher-training sch^ri, or of a secondary 
vocational school, and trained them for teaching in grades f> 
through 8. 

Secondary school teachers (grades % through 11) received their 
preparation in 4-year teacher-training colleges or universities, after 
completion of a secondary school, the prerequisite for entrance. 


The end of the Second World War and the resulting changes in 
the political, economic, social, and cultural development of CzecS- 
oslovakia brought about extensive reforms in the organization of 
Czechoslovak universities. After the Communist seizure of power | 
in 1948, they were made responsible for developing university stu- 
dents as loyal devotees of socialist ideals in the Czechoslovak Re- 
public, as stipulated in the preamble to the Universities Art of Mav 
18, 1950: 

In an endeavour to ensure a permanent Improvement of the living condi- 
tions and the cultural niveau (level] of our people and to develop the i 

sciences and arts so as to serve the building np of socialism In our country 
the people’s democratic republic is establishing universities and Is looking \ 

after them The universities, as the highest type of schools, have the 

4ask of educating highly qualified workers loyal to the people’s democratic 
republic and devoted to the socialist Ideal, and of cooperating in the dls 
semination of science and culture among the people. 14 

The Ministry of Education and Culture determines the ntimber 
of students to be admitted to higher studies each academic year, on 
the basis of the economic, social, and cultural requirements of the 
state. Th length of studies, now 5 years in all faculties exoept the 
medical, where studies last 6 years, is based on a prescribed cur- 
nculum ap proved by the Minister of Education and Culture. Com- 

“ Alsaa Kukovi, editor. Education im OMOkeeleesMs, p. # 7 . 
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imlsory subjects politic djatectioa) , nd historicil 

materialism, foundations of scientific socialism, and foreign Ian- 

fh.Td ^T'“i ' 0rk in “* fWd of »P»i.lizatio„ is assigned*!*) 
the student for a 6- to 10-week period, usually in his last year The 
graduate reoeives a diploma in his field. y 

■V«W aftnfie*.— The World Directory of Medical Schools states: 

Medical rtodlea In Caecboelovakfa last 6 rears. The first 3 years of the 

-fratloM ^ Where he wl,n ™*™ Practical demon- 

,. . P* ,tent *. and performing practical clinical work. Dating tJhl* 

;» “» •»">« l» -bleb the .tudeet Injure 

SJSa ^ “ 7" 1 " *• >" the baetc „edtSi 

Biamlnstloo. are held a, ,h» ead or e.er, remeetee At the end of the 
entire cooree. the .todent du for . Slat. e..n,lna,lon. If L I. 

szsri'ssss! rrzzsr? -r? ^ ^ 

-ora ^ X re‘,'heX£ 

of Candidate or Doctor of Medical Science*.* ***** 

jl.po.nfu™ (gradurtO ,fudU,.-B, a decree of June 23, 1953, 

of Sri™ ™* M ' d “ C1 .* n,lfi ' '"ft'ttites, such as institutes of the Academy 

and'docloroT * 1 ^ ""a ' ■ U ' h ° ri ' y '° «” nt “* “"<<«*'• of science 

aw doctor of Tt”.^, The d0C '°™' e d8 *"“ < ie - **«r »f 
la*, doctor of philosophy, and so on) are no longer given. 

tmbLTf* f ° r ,' he d< * ree of “ ndid *<0 of science the graduate 
• indent (<Mp.r ant) continues his studies in a specialised fieldffor 1 to 

M >y <h * 8Uper, “ ion °f * He must then pass the 

^"'* d < '«"" n *‘'ons and present a thesis at a public session of . 

hi rh “ a* " m ” reit y fhottlty or a scientific institute. If 
’ ' h,S ? 18 * c ”P , * d ' h « "*»*”* >>i» candidate degree. The doctor of 
science degree rs conferred on the holder of the candidate degree after 
acceptance of his doctoral dissertation. 

an! riT.*» ‘"I kind8 ° f “P im,tur * 8t0di « • the regular or full-time 
!h. ^nt fi T!i° r ’’T*'"™ 8tUdi “- *™ usually taken under 

<“P ir *"‘»~)- After complet- 
mg h.s studies, the aspirant ,s required to work for at least 3 years in 
any position to which he is assigned. J 

,• f irutiM{ ™ *"* their faculties .- The following 

ist (based on 1958-59 sources) includes the universities and othef 
lngher scho ols and colleges of Czechoslovakia and their faculties. 

“World B«.ltk Orguluttoi. W*rt4 Director, ; M'Sieat Bek-f, 9 7t . 
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✓ 


School Faculties 


Uifmurms 


Charles University, Prague Law 

Philosoph^and history 
Philology 

Mathematics and physics 
Technical and nuclear physics 
Biology 

Geology and geography 
General medicine 
Pediatrics 
Hygiene 

• 0 

Masaryk University, Brno Medicine 

Natural sciences 
Arts 

Pharmacy 

Palack? University, Olomooc Medicine 

Arts 

Sciences 

Komensty University, Bratislava Law 

Medicine 
Philosophy 
Natural sciences 
Geography and geology 
Pharmaceutics 


Technical Univebsitiks and Colleges 


Csech Polytechnic University, Prague Civil engineering 

Architecture and structural 
engineering 

Me c ha n i c a l engineering 
Electrical engineering 
Badio communications 
Forestry engineering 
Geodetlcal engineering 
Industrial engineering 


Slovak Polytechnic University, 
Bratislava 


Me ch a nic a l engineering 
Electrical engineering 
Chemistry * 

Civil engineering 
Building and architecture 
Engineering economics 
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Famltiea 


Technical Uniywrmg and College* — Continued 


Technical University, Brno 


Technical University of Mechanical 
and Electrotechnical Engineering, 
Pilsen 

Suite College of Mining and 
Metallurgy, Ostrava 


College of Mechanical En g in ee r ^ 
Llberec 


College of Ballway Engineering, 
Prague 


College of Chemical Technology, 
Prague 


( ollege of Chemical Technology, 
Pardubice 


College of Technology, Kosice 


Ciril engineering and surveying 
Architecture 

Mechanical and electrical engineering 
Chemical engineering 


Mining 
Metallurgy .. 

Mining machinery 

Economics 

Geology 

Mechanical engineering 

Textile machinery and textile 
technology 
Machine design 

Construction 
Mechanical engineering 
Electrical engineering 
Transport engineering 

Inorganic technology 
Organic chemistry 
Fuel and water technology 
Pood processing technology 

Analytical chemistry 
Inorganic chemistry 
Chemical engineering 
Mgcromolecular compounds and 
textile technology !, 
Organic chemistry 
Organic compounds of technology 
Physical chemistry 

Mining 

Metallurgy 

Engineering 


Othcb Hloaxs Schools 
Economics 

College of Economics. Prague General economics 

Domestic and foreign trade 
Production economics 
finance and credit 
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School 


Faculties 


Other Higher Schools— Continued 


Economics — Continued 


College of Economic Sciences, 
Bratislava 


General economics 
Production economics 
Domestic trade and finance 


Agriculture and Forestry 


University College of Agriculture and 
Forestry, Brno 


College of Forestry and Lumber 
Industry, Zvolen 

Agricultural College, Prague 


College of Pedagogics, Prague 

1 


Agronomy 
Forestry 
Zootechnology 
Veterinary science 

Forestry 
Lumber Industry 

Agronomy 
Mechanics^ , 

Economics and socialist organisation 
of agriculture 


Pedagogy 

Social sciences 
Natural sciences 


Mono and Arts 

Academy of Musical Arts, Prague Music 

Theater and dramatic art 

Dance 

Puppetry 

Film art 

Academy of Musical Arts, Bratislava Music 

Dramatic arts 

JanA&k Academy of Musical Arts, 

Brno 

State Conservatory of Music, * 

Bratislava 

8tate Conservatory of Music, Prague 
State Conservatory of Music and 
Dramatic Arts, Brno 

Academy of Fine Arts, Prague «■ * 

Academy of Fine Arts, Bratislava 
Advanced School of Bosnian Las* 
guage and Literature, Prague 
Academy of Applied Arts, Prague 


4 



T hb transition of Czechoslovak education to a full role in the 
formation of a Communist society is indicated in a a v* 

milted bjr . delegate of the Caechodonnk goTenuomrt to 

Con,ere " c,> ” Puklic held in Gene™ 


The building of social lam In the Czech o* Iota k dmu,mi > 

Anal ataae in th«. »k- “J , ^“osiovaic Republic la now entering Its 

Communist ^cietr. ^ 0,6 * lm of *Wch 1. . 

. 1 iy * tem - * • Th* transformation, whlS* is t'o 

In no case Interrupt the normal course of schooling” ' **** 

On December 15, 1960, the Czechoslovak National Assemble » 

SSSr»"* 

tradition*. The entire tralniejr!^* 0 L.* C, *Il”* * I " ) Pmdrerale* cnltnral 

ss^TiS: ss; 

which youth 1. j£2 £? Pr0dnCt,T * ™ k ’*“ 

In an article in Udtehke noving (Teachers’ Journal), the Minister 
of Education and Culture, FrantiSek Kahuda, described the close Ibk 

ZZXSZ?* , '* d * nhip * nd »' *• <**—* 


. =»SS5 

M /illmgHtMP I Nrtlfl t/MlMillH «nl Of tnee . .. 

"OS. Joist PmKHe»H 1W> P KS 

VnmalsMMM, Vo. it. JPRg S134, p. l-a^i ****** SotM ^ < ^ 
of tews). No. g>. BrattaUra, Dae. SR 1M0 V* * BB ff ''***•’ (Oolloctlo. 
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Antonin Novotny, evaluated the significance of the 15tb year of the con- 
' atrnctlon l bf socialism In our republic. . . . The present year 1960 will for- 
ever have an important place In the history of our nation. In closing 
such an Important year. . . . the National Assembly of the Csechoslovak 
Socialist Republic met to discuss the government proposal concerning the 
system of training and education, the school law proposal. . . . 

This law ... Is an Important ideological document which corresponds to 
the revolutionary changes which are taking place In our society. The fact 
that this law was discussed as the first measure of putting Into effect the 
pertinent stipulation regarding our socialist constitution shows what great 
emphasis our Communist Party and state place upon questions of training 
and edUMtion ... If we lag behind In the training and education of the 
people, the further development of our society will unavoidably slow down 
on the road to Communism, as N. 8. Khrushchev reminded us at the All- 
Russian Congress of 8ovlet Teachers In July of this year. 

. . . Bookish knowledge, disassociated from practical experience, has no 
value for the society. Therefore, our party has outlined the fundamental 
directive that all training and education be closely and organically tied to 
the life of our society. ... A characteristic feature of the law ... Is that 
it creates a uniform system for all Institutions responsible for the training 
and education of the man of the socialist society from bis earliest child- 
hood to maturity, and actually during all of his adult life. . . . Thereby it 
answers first of all the needs of the further economic development of onr 
society. . . . 

. . . the law entrusts to the Ministry of Schools and Culture, as the top organ 
of state school administration, the task of directing training and education 
in the principles of ideology and pedagogy at all schools and non-schools 
educational institutions. ... 

An entirely new feature of the uniform school system as contained in the new 
law Is the combination of instruction In the fundamentals of sciences and 
.manual work. ... 

... the Communist Party with the Central Committee at its head which In 
a manner similar to that of the 8ov!et Union — which is to us a model In all 
respects in virtue of its magnificent construction of an advanced Communist 
society — provided the Initiative for a revolutionary solution of the questions 
of our education In harmony with the achieved level of our development. 
... I want to assure you all that for the great goal of our people — of becom- 
ing an advanced socialist society — we shall work together for conscientious 
realization and fulfillment of the new school law, that we shall Increase our 
efforts to speed up the process of training a new man, a man of the epoch 
of advanced socialism, a man of the epoch of Communism. 1 * 


Preschool education 

Children under 3 years of age are cared for in nursery schools. 
Kindergartens accept children from 8 to 6 years of age. 


». 25-84. (Translated from an article by PrantUck Kabuda, Minister of 
Schools and Culture, In the Csech language newspaper UeiteUk* novinp (Teachers Jour- 
nal). vol. 10. Me. 01/02, Prague. Dec. 21, 1000. p. 1-2.) 
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Elementary •duration 

Attendance at the elementary 9-year schools is compulsory for those 

AF '7'*-“ '■ »*- » 

Is intended to give the children a positive attitude to manoal labor They 
wll acquire basic working skills and habits, learn to be accurate and tidjm 
their work and to work for the common good •• 


Secondary education (Second degree schools) 

mnnZ fj^? ment8 under th « ^ school reform specified Com- 
munist education as a concept for second degree secondary schools- 

i.e., schools educating young people over 15 years of agJInd adult 

polytechnfcal, * and 

specialized vocational education. A general requirement for ad- 
mission is the completion of the basic 9-year school. 

Several sources commented on aspects of the 1960 Reform : 

£52^^ I 9 ® 1 ’ ,be M,nl,rtry of EdDclt,on and Culture made public 
the concept of the character of second-degree school.. ... it applies .ystem- 

In^the bnlldT* 11 * 0 ? ° al pr,nc,p,e of ,,nk,n * <*»«Mtlon with life, production 

^mmnnl.fi h * ? atUre *° Cl *"* t ***** * - A to this end i. 

min ho h. 0 * ^ ! ’ edn ° at,0n hav,n * “ ‘t. aim a highly educated 

. “"Insli the ,ate8t tet>hn,caI » Dd scientific advances, ready to 

fn thP i. M 0 , ’ 6 Ub ° Ur ' Phy8lcally flt - • who knows bow to live 

LneTw^ r m ‘° fl " d Soytnl **"*<*'"<>» work for the common good. 

InimST^ a e T* . 80C,a,l " t patrloU " m and tetemationalism, an aware 
builder and defender of the Communist society *° 

"™ oc , lp, “ »' •*"«•«<»•• ta. be«n .Introduced Into ,b» ton™, of 
y, the practical part of which the student studies at the Industrial plants 

™r -•*- **”• «• -«—■ » ££ 

— - ■» « ssrSi-rs 

same time demands that these subjects act partly as preparatory^dences * 
The subject -Wlai upbringing" 1ms an Important Vdu«S Tim T'tak- 

Z i n t 1 *' " tUdent " W|U «P«* knowledge of the princSw f 
2n nT ta,, " t T n0m,e * y * tem * Dd th * PoUMcal administration of oar stateand 

«^munSt 0 morX. t . ra,D - ed ** Pr,ndP,< * ° f " dent,flc Wor,d V,ew P° ,nt » nd 


Development of the Cseckotlocok School 
Development of the Cee choelovok School 


"Sthtnt pedagogtckd nakiadetelstvf. editor* 
fpetem in the School Yeor tHt-ii. p. 14. 

"Sthtml pedagogtekd aaktadatelatTf. editor*. 

in the School Yeor lH 0 -ei. p. 17-18. 

* _ . / Chechoolnvnh Bdocotlen in the School Yeor ttet-ei „ it 

ieteretvn SkoUtvi s Kulturp.) *“ PrUohm *<*- 

Edwatioa sad Cultur*. to!. 17 . SoSptZ^. J£.' Sfl #f 
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. . . The compulHory study of the Russian language as a language of the world 
and as the commonly-understood language of the socialist camp, the language 
which also opens the door to rich specialized literature and literary art, shall 
again be put into effect . . 

Secondary general education schools. — The principal objective of 
these schools is to prepare students for university studies, through 
complete secondary general and polytechnical education. • The 
course of studies lasts 3 years, ending with a school-leaving examina- 
tion. (See Appendix A, Table 1.) 

Complete secondary vocational schools. — These provide a complete 
secondary specialized education and the necessary general education 
for those who have finished their elementary schooling. Students 
are prepared for intermediate technical, commercial, health, admin- 
istrative, and other positions in the branches of the Czechoslovak 
national economy and culture, for teaching in kindergartens, and for 
university studies. The 4-year programs end with the school-leaving 
examination. (See Appendix A, Tables 2, 8, and 4.) 

Lower vocational schools. — These prepare for lower levels of tech- 
nical, economic, commercial, and administrative work. The course 
of studies is from 2 to 3 years. 

Apprentice training centers and apprentice schools. — These offer 
specialized training and general secondary and specialized theoretical 
education to those over 15 years of age who have completed their 
elementary schooling. The period of study is from 2 to 3 years, 
terminating with a final examination which entitles the apprentice 
to a masters certificate. New curriculums were to be introduced in 
these schools in the 1962-63 school year. 

Secondary schools for working people. — These schools are gen- 
erally a continuation of the apprentice training centers and appren- 
tice schools. They provide a full secondary education for workers 
within a 2- or 3-year period. Graduates receive a diploma and may 
apply for university studies. 

Secondary vocational schools . — These offer evening classes, cor- 
respondence courses, and extramural studies for working people in 
industrial, pedagogical, cultural, health, agricultural, and forestry , 
schools. Programs last from 3 to 5 years. Graduates of the 5-year 
course may apply for admission to university studies. 

Plant technical schools, with 3 to 5-year programs, are established " 
by enterprises for workers who are already employed as technicians 
or ekilled workers, but who lack the required schooling for such 
positions. The largest number of these schools has been established 
in enterprises which are under the jurisdiction of the Ministry of 
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? Indn st*7» Ministry of Pud and Energies, and Ministry of 
the Chemical Industry. J 

Enter rise institutes are established by large national enterprises 
for their employees who have a complete secondary education but 
who want a more specialized type of training in a given field. The 
program of studies usually requires 8 years. 

Music and dance schools combine elementary and secondary gen- 
eral education, with specialized training in music and dancing for 
those who show a special aptitude in these fields. 

Music conservatories offer graduates of the 9-ytar elementary 
school a complete specialized secondaty education in music and 
dancing, “ well as the required general education, and prepare them 
for study at higher schools of music and fine arts. The conservatory 
course of study is 4 years. J 

Teacher training 

Teachers for all schools in Czechoslovakia, with the exception of 
the kindergarten, must now have a university education or its equiva- 
lent Kindergarten teachers who are graduates of the 9-year ele- 
mentary school are trained at pedagogical schools, which are 
considered secondary vocational schools. Studies terminate with a 
school-leaving examination. 

Pedagogical institutes, which have the same status as universities, 
tram teachers for the 9-year elementary schools and teachers of gen- 
eral education subjects at specialized and apprentice schools. They 
accept graduates of general secondaiy schools and of secondary 
schools for workers. The course of studies for teachers of grades 1 
to 5 lasts 3 years, and for teachers of grades 6 to 9, 4 years. Each 
pedagogical institute has nearby a 9-year elementary school, to pro- 
' ’” e P rac tical training for prospective teacheis. 

Teachers of general education subjects in secondaiy schools where 

1"? *\ "T**®. W,th „* 8ch0 » | - | “"»* <>«min.tion m „st have a 

erwty education. Graduates of technical universities, after 8 

:™"? e fP' rimc « in their field of specialisation, may 

teach specialized subjects at these secondaiy schools. 
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TobU I .—Study Plan: Secondary General Education School 


8ubject 


Ciech language and literature.... 

Russian language 

Another foreign language. 

Social upbringing 

History... 

Geography..., ' 

Mathematics 

Physios 

Chemistry 

Biology 

Physical culture 

Principles of production « 

Electives.. 

Descriptive geometry. 

Practical exercises. . 

Physios 

Chemistry and biology 

Art 

Music 

Foreign language conversation. 


Total. 


Class hours per week 


Year I 


Year II 


4 

2 

3 
1 
2 
2 

4 
3 
2 
2 
3 
8 


36 


3 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 

4 
3 
2 
2 
3 
8 
2 


36 


' work practice la aa eoterprta* 

l« days ^ la i awl i, s to i taw, day. dwaadla, , 


Year III 


36 


Pocic*: U. 8 . Joint PubUfttiOM Ittnu j. fill ■in 


d tta work aetadnla or tta aatofprta. 

Ttaatataai o* Earn™ CWepe, W«. $i, 
Minton** StoMM o JTalfery (Supple- 
»d Culture), Vol. IT, No. U, p. 1-n. 
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Tobl* 2.— Study Won: IndusttlW^fachlna Building School; Machine 

Building Technology 


Subject 

Class hours per week 

Year 

I 

Year 

II 

Year 

III 

Year 

IV 

Csech language and literature 

3 

2 

2 

2 

Russian language 

l 2 

2 

2 

2 

History 

2 

2 



Economic geography 



2 


Social upbringing 

1 

1 

1 

1 l 

Political economy 



2 


Mathematics 

5 

3 

3 


Physics 

4 




Chemistry 

4 




Physical culture 

3 

3 

3 

2 I 

Electrical engineering 


3 

2 


Drafting 

2 

3 



Mechanist- 

2 

4 

3 


Machine components 


6 

5 


Machinery 



4 

8 1 

Technology 

2 

3 

3 

8 I 

Organisation and economics 




4 | 

Laboratory exercises 




4 9 

Psychology and hygiene 




i i 

Production practice * 

e 

4 

4 

4 1 

Total 

36 

36 

36 

36 1 


1 In Addition, 3 wttk* of work prattle* art rwiulrtd At tbo tod of etch ynr. 
Sound: M4. t p. so. 
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8ubject 


Csech language and Literature. 

Russian language 

Latin 

History 

8ocial upbringing 

Mathematics 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Physical oulture 

Typing. 


Production work.. 
Care of the sick. . 
Medical sciences. . 
Practical exercises 


Total. 


Class hours per week 


Year 

I 


3 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

3 

3 

3 


Year 

II 


36 


2 

2 

2/- 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 


0 

2 

10/12 


30 


Year 

III 


i 

II 

13 


30 


Year 

IV 


la addition, 4 days of praetleo aork durtac off hoar* ors roqabsd ot Uto ond of tho third saw 

Pococt: IU4., p. n. 


3 

2 


2 

2 


2 

0 

18 


30 



•L 


% 
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Tobltt 4. — Study Plant Oanaral Economics School 

— 1 — 


Clan hours per week 


Subject 

Year 

I 

Year 

II 

Year 

III 

Year 

IV 

Caech language and literature.. 

3 

3 

3 

2 

F uaaian language 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Another foreign language 

3 

3 

3 

2 

History 

2 

2 



Economic geography 

2 

2 



Social upbringing 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Political economy 



2 

o 

Mathematics 

2 

2 

2 

o 

2 

Physics 

2 

2 



Chemistry 

3 




Physical culture 

3 

3 

3 

2 

Principles of production • 

6 

6 

6 


Economics and organisation of branches. . 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Finance and credit. 



2 

1 *2 

Economic planning 



4 * 

2 

0 

* 1 

Accounting 


4 

- 4 

0 

l A 

Statistics 



2 

1 4 

Economic calculations 

3 

2 



Principles of- Czechoslovak taw 




2 

Technology and administrative organisa- 





tion ! 

2 

2 

2 

*2 

Total 

36 

36 

36 

36 

1 

‘A . 





' Of tbs total aombsr of boon, sscb jmr roqulrw 4 boon of production wort and i boon of study 
about production. 

• Of Um amount of study boon, a Iota) of «0-C0 bom oaefa yoar Is raqulrad lor production practkv, id 
aeoordam with local ooodltlooa 

8oubcx: ! bU. t p. at. 
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Appendix B 


TobU 1. Number of Student* and Teacher*: 1958-59 



Elementary 


Teacher-training school* at the secondary level 

Teacher-training colleges at higher level 

St^condary vocational 

I diversity and higher educational institutions (excluding 
teacher-training colleges) 


IWO p. ♦«, HO*, toa, MM, 61*. 


Number of 
students 

Number 

of 

teacher* 

1.953,394 

74, 847 

96, 372 

5.558 

11,334 

717 

5, 169 

117 

129, 243 

8, 995 

48, 805 

1,533 

^•04 •/ Educmttow, vol, 22, 
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TabU 2. — Number of School* and Student*: 1960-61 


Type of school 


Nursery.... 

Agricultural 

Permanent ..... 

Elementary 

Specialised schools and apprentice schools 

Lower vocational 

Secondary vocational 

Secondary general education 

Working people in lower vocational and secondary 
tional schools: 


Number of 
schools • 

Number of 
students 

1,278 

24,581 

933 

17, 917 

345 

6,664 

12, 581 

2, 142, 027 


249,290 

14 non 


^ wu 
approx. 

500. 

125,000 

432 

78,754 


voca- 


Evening classes 

Correspondence courses... 

Extramural studies 

Plant technical schools 

Schools for young people requiring special care 

Defective speech and hearing 

Defective vision 

Schools attached to health institutions. . . 

Apprentice schools 

Schools attached to children’s homes 4 . 

Schools for problem children. 

Schools for the mentally retarded 


214 

50,000 

16,500 

4,700 

728 

42, 247 

36 

2,449 

12 

732 

206 

11,962 

17 

1,502 

10 

652 

38 

1,915 

409 

25, 135 


80 CBCK: 8Mtnf pedagoglck« nakladatalstvf. editors and publisher*.' Dttdopmtnt of lit Cuchotlottk 
Sdoei SfUrm in lit School Year 1990-61. 66 pp. 


• Statistics by the tame source tor the following tebool year Indicate that In lMI-tt then wan 9,9*1 kin- 
dergartens with *>M28 students; 12,362 elementary sebools with an Increase of 126,927 students over the 
pnvtous year; 760 schools for children requiring special can, with 46,068 students; and 14,229 students In 

secondary schools for worken and 106J62worken studying In secondary vocational schools. 


Glossary 


obsolutorium— diploma 

Akodemie mutickych umtni - Academy of Murid Arte 

* C "*“ re -".im 

otpiranturo — postgraduate studies 


B 


Bokaldf bohotlovi — Bachelor of Theology 

C 

^otDwentkdRepubUka—Cwechmlovtk Republic 

D 

Deuttcke Akademie fUr Utttik und darttellende Kmn 4 ^ 

Mug lc and Dramatic Arts Aswl-flerman Academy of 

»«!«:»« Hocktehult^-atnnu TVholcI Ua!m«» 

,n Tbg 0«m. c University in Prague 

ooc/or medicine *»<cer*ae— Doctor of Generil Medicine 

nOHr *!T tm NatMralium —^tor of Natural Science 
Doctor •cientiarum (Dr. »c.)-Doctor of Sciences 
Doktorat teologie — Doctor of Theology 
Wofctor bohotlovi — Doctor of Theology 
Doktor filotofic — Doctor of Philosophy 
H ok tor prdv — Doctor of law 

of Min,n « 

rfrwAd * Techn,< »* Sciences . 

luatlolr **»<-~cnnd sorernment examinatlon/flnal government exam- 
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FakuUa bokosloveckd — Faculty of Oatholic Theology 

FakuUa /UosoJMcd — facility of Phllooophy 

FakuUa Ukaiskd — Faculty of Medicine 

FokmUa pNrodovtdeekd — Faculty of Natural Science 

FakuUa v€d PrdvnioA a t Faculty of Law and Political 8dence 


kospo tdddskd ikotp — economic technical schools 
Astdebni ikotp — music schools / 

BudobnA a drstnsMcfrd akade^sia pre Slovensko v Bratislava — Academy of Music 
and Dramatic Arts for Slovakia in Bratislava 
Husova Ceskoslovenskd Bvakgelickd Fakulta Bokosloveckd v Prase— Hubs 
Csechoslovak Evangelical Theological College in Prague 




M enpr — engineer 

' 1 J 

Jandikova Akademie MusickpcA Vmdni — Jantfek Academy of Musical Arts 

fedendctiletd Ikola — eleven-year school 

fesl o crtches 

•IV Dr . — Doctor of Law 


kandidat — candidate 
katedrp — chairs 

Katoliekd FakuUa BoAosloveckd v Bratislava— Catholic Theological College in 
Bratlslara 

L 

tesniokd ikotp — schools of forestry 

M 

Maeary kova U nicer sito v Bmi— Masaryk University in Brno 
matefskeikoly — maternal schools 

miit’onskd ikotp — civic schools/advanced elementary schools 
M inisterstvo ndrodni obrutip — Ministry of National Defense 
Ministerstvo ikolsM s a drodni osvity — Ministry of Education and National 
Culture 

Ministerstvo semtdilstvi— Ministry of Agriculture 

MV Dr .— Doctor of General Medicine ' 

... * 

N 

ndrodni ttois— national school 
niiiiikolp — lower schools 

O 

obcAodni akademie — commerc i al academies 
obeond skouika — general examination 

odbond skouika uHtetskd spdsobilosttprv milt'anskd ikolp — civic school teach- 
ers qualifying examination 

odbomd ikotp technical/vocational schools ; trade schools 
odbornj ikHlri— special teacher 
opatrovnp — nursery schools 
osmUetd ikola — eight-year school 
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pcd&gofioM tto^y- tiidiftp-tf iwlni schools 
pHUetd ikoU fly^-yetf school 
Ph. Dr .—Doctor of Pbiloiophj 
prdmftlovd ikolp — industrial schools 
prmt Mkonik* ttdtni — first gormnnent examination 

R 

Rrdlka — Beal school 
Redlnd yymmuium — Beal gymnasium 
*'iorn«rM« nMMUm _ retlgraD ,„ am 
rifforomm/rifforota — rl*id examination (a) 

R\Dr. — Doctor of Natural Science 

*"!"f 5 °rr? !r im ‘ c™*,.,.,, 

“ " 4| *J* ' ' yw -°»”nir«nit School of Archtre. In Prone 

(Stoic. Concramr, 

mini Kontervatof — 8tate Conservatory 

. Prorc Oorcrnment Conor,., o^ „ f MmIC _ 

ilfedtU ikoty — secondary schools 
lisped niiU — lower course 
lisped vyMf — upper course 

8 

Ikolyobecnd — elementary' schools 
« olp pro tetnt hejnS — schools tor foresters * 

—• 

ikoly umdleckdho prdmytlt ,— schools of arts and crafts 

nT^c:^:r — 

*titrltk&ekotol — teacher-probationer 

****"«^^ ‘ n Pra ' n,e 

Komr * tk 4*<> " Bratialavf Komensky University ln Bratislava 

vfdeekd pofedndni — scientific ♦hn.ij 

v/^ ^^V* 0 ***— Department ( Branch) of Philology 

* *— foet.-Dn.mntt (Branch, of Phlionnr no 

5 25SESELS7K5 «££' 

V matomaUckd — mathematical science 
^ pHrodnt — natural sci e n ces 
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VytokA tool a arckitektury a pozemnlko stooitelstr*— College at Architecture 
and Clrll Construction 

VytokA Ikola bAltkA v PHbrami — University of Mines In Prtbram/State College 
of Mining end Metallurgy 

V ytohA ikola chemleko-teeh ndoylckA — College of Chemical Technology 
VytokA ikola ekemlcko-tecknoloyiekAko iniot^nM — College of Chemical-Tech- 
nological Engineering - > r 

Fgtofcd ikola ekonomirkA — College of Economlcs/College of Economic Sciences 
VytokA Ikola InlenyrtkAko •tavUeUtvj — College of Structural Engineering 
VytokA Ikola letnlekA a AferaftkA jjfollege of Forestry and Lumber Industry 
VytokA ikola tnutickleh umAni — Mdcmy of Musical Arts 
V ytokA Ikola obekodni — College of Commerce 
VytokA Ikola peAayoylekA — College of Pedagogics 

VytokA Ikola RutkAko fotyko a lUerotury— Advanced 8cbool of Russian Lan- 
guage and Literature 

VytokA Ikola tpeelAlnleh nook— College of Special Branches 
VytokA Ikola ttrofnia elektrotecknickd — Technical Unirersity of Mechanical and 
Electrical Engineering 

VytokA Ikola ttrofniho a elektroteeknMcAko inienyrttvi— College of Mechanical 
and Electrotechnical Engineering 

VytokA ikola ttrofnl v Liberd — College of Mechanical Engineering in Liberec 
VytokA Ikola teekniekA — College of Technology 
VytokA Ikola umileckoprimytlovA — Academy of Applied Arts 
VytokA Ikola vftvaniych umAni — Academy of Fine Arts 
VytokA Ikola temlAlltkd — Agricultural Unirersity /College of Agriculture 
VytokA Ikola zemAAAtekA a letnl&cA — Unirersity College of Agriculture and 
Forestry 

VytokA Ikola eemAAAltkAko a letniko) indenArttvi — College of Agricultural and 
Forestry Engineering , 

VytokA Ikola zvArolAkaftkA v Brae— Unirersity of Veterinary Medicine In Brno 

VytokA Ikola ieleznlAnl — College of Railway Engineering 

vytokA Ikoly teekniekA — higher technical schools 

VytokA s lent teekniekA v Brne— 1 Technical Unirersity In Brno 

vytvAA ie n l certificate 

vytvAAAenl AotyilotU — certificate of maturity 

vytviAAenl Aoepflotti pro obecnA Ikoly— certificate of maturity for the elemen- 
tary schools 

vytvAAAenl uAUeltkA zpAtobilottl pro mllVentki Ikoly — teachers certificate for. 
teaching In dric schools 

vytvAAAnl uAUeltkA tpAtobilotti pro okeenA Iko ly ' pe rm anent teachers certifi- 
cate for elementary schools 
vylHreAlnA yymnathm — upper real gymnasium 
vylH Ikoly pedayogickA — higher pedagogical schools or teachers colleges 
vylfi Ikoly prAmytlov A secondary technical schools 


Z 


zAmvotnlokA Ikoly — schools for the training of 
zemAAAUkA Ikoly — agricultural schools 
zkoulka AotpAloeti — maturity examination 
zkoalka odbornA — special 


health personnel 


tlon 
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ekouika uMteltM *p4»obUo$ti 
qualifying examination 


pro obecni ikoly — elementary school 


teachers 


zkouiky profetortM — professors’ examination 

zkoutky utUeUM lyinbilotti pro ttfedni tkM' n r r nn.i-.. _ 

fying examina tion * secondary school teachers quail* 
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